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A PERSISTENT MOTIVE FOR SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


i our time we have all but returned to a pre-modern conception 
of society. Doubtless our popular philosophy of society is still 
modern—even ultra modern as election day approaches. Never- 
theless the drift of speculation about the nature of society at present 
is in the direction of a return to ancient and medieval theory. By 
such a bald statement I intend to convey the idea that it is no longer 
possible to treat social organization as an artifact. 

Had I the ability, this is not the occasion to attempt a recital of 
the processes of transformation by which the atomism of early mod- 
ern times has become at least the prophecy of a new realism. We 
may well pause, however, to remark that similar tendencies are dis- 
coverable in every realm of knowledge. Perhaps the revolution 
began in that hot-bed of radicalism—the field of mathematics. The 
synthetic geometry, says Merz, starts with visible structure such as 
lines and planes and does not generate them ‘‘through points and 
equations in the analytical fashion,’’ but operates with them ‘‘as 
wholes, moving them about, projecting them, and bringing them 
into various relations’? (A History of European Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century, IV, 435). Or was it in physics when Faraday 
discarded the point method of dealing with electrical phenomena 
for a method of considering the ‘‘whole of space filled with lines 
and tubes of foree’’ that atomistic rationalism faced its defeat? 
Certain it is that Darwin taught us to think in terms of complexities 
and continuities, although within a decade a leading biologist has 
declared before the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence that biology is still handicapped by its use of an outmoded 
atomism abandoned by physies for fifty years. Let these be random 
indications of advance in the sciences. 

The questions which eighteenth-century philosophy asked about 
society are symptomatic. They centered in this—‘What is the 
origin of society?’’ How could the assumption that society is an 
artifice be more clearly revealed? Out of this Pandora’s box rushed 
all the plagues of men during the nineteenth century. An uncritical 
confusion led men to transfer phrases appropriate to an inquiry into 
the origin of particular forms of social organization to the problem 
of the nature of society as such. This is the epitome of the natural- 
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istic and positivistic fallacy. The natural history of any particular 
organization, i.e., a church, a school, or a state, is as far as possible 
from being a natural history of society. The confusion once made, 
however, produced a brood of monstrous assumptions—that some- 
thing existed prior to society; that this something was the original 
atom or corpuscle of existence; that social control was a process by 
which the original corpuscles were arranged in this way or that as 
reason decreed ; that progress is a universal as well as a particular 
phenomenon—in short, that society is composed of persons externally 
related to each other by contracts, conventions, ‘‘mores,’’ laws— 
economic, political, or ecclesiastical. The very rebellion of Rousseau 
against such a theory was subtly transformed until democracy ceased 
to be an educational, and became an administrative, concept. That 
is to say, for Rousseau, democracy was a dynamic process for the 
progressive discovery of the ‘‘general will,’’ but by his disciples it 
was transformed and interpreted as a governmental device for the 
administration or execution of a general will as a fact accomplished. 
The confusion of government as a form of experimentation with 
government as administration reveals the entire range of the distinc- 
tion between criticism and dogmatism as philosophical method.’ 
Education and administration are direct antitheses—where one 
leaves off the other begins. They do indeed exist side by side, but 
as a mixture rather than as a chemical compound. When we ask, 
Is democracy a failure? we expect and usually get an answer in 
terms of governmental control. We are told that it is a failure by 
all who have looked to it in the hope that it would produce a social 
order more nearly rational than those produced by other systems of 
government. But this is not the promise of democracy; it is not a 
recipe for efficiency and control but for educational and ethical 
experience. Washington’s words are that, ‘‘The revolution was not 
made to secure an efficient government, but a free government.’’ 
But this is not all; social atomism had its parallel and consequent 
in psychological atomism with the same devastating result. The 
unity of the person like the unity of society became problematic and 
finally escaped between the atoms of structural psychology as it did 
later between the conditions and reflexes of a behavioristic biology. 
My more constructive task of making clear my idea of the per- 
sistent motive for social organization is yet to be accomplished by 
direct and frontal approach. By the adjective ‘‘persistent’’ I mean 
to draw attention to that in human life and history which abides and 
persists through all changes of form. I intend to discover some as- 
1It appears that Walter Lippman furnishes a contemporary instance of 
the contention that the machinery of representative government embodies will 


rather than intelligence. In this Lippman is true to the spirit of Rousseau and 
Mill. Cf. Orton, Wm.: International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 168. 
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pect of experience which is identical, or at least common, to various 
and even widely different forms of society. What has the state in 
common with the church or the university or the family? In this 
task the discovery and description of the nature of man are not to be 
confused with a question of origins. We must also avoid the common 
fallacy of supposing that, inasmuch as men engaged in any form of 
social enterprise are at the same time alive, they are so engaged in 
order to live. None but the living form societies, but it does not 
follow that they form societies in order to live. 

By ‘‘motive’’ I mean to refer to that conscious or half-conscious 
idea or dream which leads to action. Here we must especially avoid 
the tendency ty psychologize. The psychological motive that a man 
has or may have in joining a church or a club is not now in question. 
I may join a church because I want to sell automobiles to its mem- 
bers; I may join a club because I want to see my name in print or to 
think of myself as one of the elect—a member of the aristocracy. 
My present attempt is rather to discover the metaphysical motive— 
be the psychological motives what they may. A metaphysical motive 
is to mean an ideal of future existence more or less present to con- 
scious persons, but more fully revealed in acts and institutions than 
in overt conscious desires. 

If there is any such persistent motive, what is it? The ques- 
tion is complex and must be answered in parts before it can be 
answered as a whole. Yet it is worthy of remark that this, like all 
important questions, is such that the answer to each part of the whole 
question is involved in the other. Thus if there is no such motive 
we can not tell what it is. But if we can not tell what it is, we can 
not be quite sure that it is. Our procedure must be hypothetical. 

Let us begin by assuming that there is such a motive. The 
opposite assumption would be equally fruitful, but more time-con- 
suming. To assume that there is such a motive is one with the con: 
fidence that the life of man is a continued story rather than a wholly 
chaotic incodrdination. If there is no thread of coherence no or- 
ganization has significance worthy of the name. To believe in the 
ideal of civilization is the only possible interpretation of man’s at- 
tempt to know it or to realize it. Let this then be our hypothesis— 
there is some idea or group of ideas that lies at the heart of man’s 
society. 

I will not review the classic answer of Hobbes nor attempt another 
assassination of that pathetic atomism which supposed that men are 
by nature selfish and only by education and art, social. The one 
question—Whence came the education if not from nature?—is 


enough to justify me in passing this theory of society without further 
comment. 
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The later, and at present more common, theory that man has in 
addition to his instincts of food and sex another instinct called social 
commands at least brief attention. That the love of self is a no more 
veridical fact than the love of our neighbor was demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of many by Joseph Butler long before modern so- 
ciologists, under the influence of biology, began to talk about the 
‘*feeling of kind’’ and the ‘‘herd instinct.’’ As a matter of plain 
description the psychic phenomena of the love of our neighbor are 
entirely beyond dispute. That a person loves another and on occa- 
sion will lay down his life gladly for the one he loves is not doubtful. 
We ought to speak more accurately than we do in such matters. 
If I profess to enjoy, regard, love, or value a rose or a woman or a 
church it is disingenuous to reply that I just think I love them, 
although to your more enlightened intelligence it is clear that what 
I love is myself as symbolized in the rose or the church. That com- 
monplace of sophomore disputation is weak, for in any case the 
original claim was merely that I thought I loved these objects and 
the wisest can only affirm that he thinks otherwise. We love what- 
ever we think we love as far as psychology is concerned and all else 
is metaphysics. 

I think, therefore, without further question that some men some- 
times love objects not themselves or parts of themselves and even 
that they sacrifice themselves for other individuals or for causes. 
Our question is now—Whether or not the love of others is on a par 
with the love of self? Is it just another instinct? 

I can not believe that it is just another instinct. I suppose 
rather that the so-called instincts are not related here or elsewhere 
simply or externally, but that the relation is so complicated and 
baffling that we do not scratch the surface in the mere process of 
enumeration. We need not deny the numerical difference between 
the love of self and the love of others in as far as they are psychologi- 
cal phenomena. What I do deny is that the numerical relation is 
a significant one. To use an analogy, it is true that a father and 
a son are two persons, but the vital relation is not discovered in 
that fact. The vital relation is rather that by some sort of inter- 
penetration the father and the son are one and indivisible. 

No enumeration of the various instincts, desires, or wants will 
ever reveal the synthetic vital unity of a man and his fellowmen. 
The relation is rather a matter of degrees of maturity and uni- 
versality of desire. The love of self is transmuted and sublimated 
in the love of others. The self in the course of its normal growth 
comes to see the fragmentariness of its own exclusive being and by 
various exploratory movements discovers its place in a world. The 
values of life get sifted in the process—there is a change of perspec- 
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tive. It is not a case, as some would have us believe, of finding out 
how other men and causes can be of use to the abstract selfish indi- 
vidual, but rather it is a dying to self; or still better, a finding out 
how the fragmentary individual is augmented and healed by its 
setting in a larger whole of value. Social values thus transcend 
and glorify individual values. A man more freely realizes the 
implicit idea of his being in a form of integration with an expanding 
horizon. 

Men want whatever they have in the institutions they have 
created. They want churches and brothels, schools and armies, 
states, art museums, advertising campaigns, systems of communica- 
tion, county fairs, literature, magazines, ram, Romanism, and rebel- 
lion. All these things and all else besides, men want, but the question 
for the philosopher is what do they want on the whole? What is 
there common to all these desires? This question is not to mean 
what element among others is always present, but rather what is the 
principle of unity in all the diversity of men’s desires. 

On the psychological and descriptive plane the search for per- 
sistent motives is likely to mean what desire is explicitly present 
in all desires. This leads to such answers as that man’s primary 
or persistent motive is survival, or sex, or food, or power. But 
with such an answer we have no key to the mystery of the presence 
in us of the opposite of all these specific overt desires. Man wants 
to live, but he also wants to die; he wants to mate at one period 
of his life, but forgets the call of sex at another. He wants to eat, 
but also to fast; to rule, but also to obey. The tricks of Freudian 
mechanisms by which white is really black satisfy no intelligence. 
Psychology, as such, has no other method than that of de facto 
description of explicit desire. For it, what men desire is what they 
say they desire in word or act. It has no criterion by which it can 
attempt an interpretation or evaluation of men’s de facto wants 
taken serially and piecemeal, because it has taken its stand with 
natural science. The critical or implicative system of logic and 
ethics must supplement the explicative system of natural science. 
Of any fact we must ask, What does it imply? Men want power— 
What does it imply? To every report of fact by observation the 
critical mind demands not another fact, but an interpretation. 

The method of logic is that of implication and by this method 
alone are we able to discover universals such as the general will. 
Lack of familiarity with and mastery of this method have led some 
men at all times to deny the existence of such universals. Lalande 
could declare that he had swept the heavens with his telescope and 
had found no God unmindful of the warning that such things come 
not with observation. The logical method of implication is neither 
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the method of observation, nor is it independent of that method. 
Hume observed the phenomena of the stream of consciousness, but 
was unable to observe the consciousness of the stream of phenomena. 
The unity of an individual’s life can not be observed; it can only be 
inferred. Thus it is with universals. Space unities, perhaps, may 
be observed up to the limit of the span of attention, but the search 
for time unities yields only psychic dust. If an astral system is to 
be discovered it must be discovered by some synoptic construct of 
the living imagination. 

To the psychological skeptic who demands a laboratory demon- 
stration of the general will we can only reply that the general will 
is a postulate of intelligible system implied in the diverse particulars 
of his own labored observations. The particular motives which he 
observes are not only many but conflicting. The unity of a man’s 
life is the achieved or achieving organization of those particulars. 
When any organization is achieved we commonly eall it habit— 
when it is achieving we call it hope or love, aspiration or labor. 
Applied to the social context we must use an analogy. The habits 
of men are embodied in institutions; their hopes in the restless 
ferment of reform. The wheel of existence reveals the will of man 
achieved ; the turning of the wheel is that will achieving. My first 
positive conclusion is that the persistent motive at the base of social, 
as of individual, organization is the search for unity by a quasi- 
logical process. This motive is not one of the psychological mo- 
tives known in a descriptive laboratory—it is rather an ideal motive, 
postulated, synoptic, and speculative in nature. 

All exploratory activities—the roaming bee, the ranging herd, 
soldiers of fortune, the clear-eyed astronomer, the religious zealot, 
and the archeologist—all their activities have a measurable achieve- 
ment in, and a bouyant aspiration after, unity and coherence. No 
de facto motive of a psychological sort can furnish the clue to this 
wealth of activity. A seeks food, B seeks a mate, C seeks sympathy, 
D seeks money, fame, power, knowledge. These motives they can 
utter and other men can record, but the interpretation or meaning 
of this turmoil is the search for wholeness. Every other motive is a 
vis a tergo—this is the true dynamic. The incomplete or the con- 
tradictory may fail to energize my mind or yours, but it begets a 
revelation of a vaster unity irrespective of the individual’s blindness 
or indifference. It is radically objective and non-mental: it happens 
as any other event happens in time and space. It is in no sense 
confined to the realm of psychic states. 

Suppose we begin on a hypothetical shore where land and water 
meet. Given determination, we have process. Given process, co- 
herence is implied either with or without consciousness. To some 
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midget of life, presumably unconscious, the unity which we call tree 
might be a vast complexity of irreducible conflicts, yet if such a 
midget expended its energy in climbing or flying to the top of the 
tree the transformation of structure and function, however slight, 
would constitute an indelible record of the implicit unity of the 
tree that is to be. To bring the unity to consciousness may have 
been the prodigeous labor of nature from seashore to man. That 
such a unity is achieved should not, however, convince us that forests 
are not also unities and should even predispose us to the supposition 
of unities yet unimagined. 

My second conclusion is, then, that the persistent motive for 
the organization of society is manifested in all organization. As 
such it is more like a logical principle than it is like psychie phe- 
nomena. Mind is a more or less conscious discovery of a widening 
horizon of implications. Its first dim discernment is its need of 
that which lies beyond its grasp. This is the tempo of life and of 
mind. In ever widening cycles its fragmentariness breaks down 
and transforms itself into a more integrated and significant system 
of order. Social organization is a stage in the development of sys- 
tem—neither the first nor the last in an indefinite series. Typical 
prior orders are the integrated self, ie., the economic man able 
to exhibit his unity as practice and survival; the integrated family 
where the identical principle of coherence gets its first revelation 
in the form of love and self-transcendence. After this comes an 
ascending series of inter-individual coherence culminating in the 
idea of the great society which is the ideal system of human relations. 
But the process is by no means fully revealed in society. A synere- 
tism of man and nature must ensue transcending the social concept 
in the idea of God. 

Theories of the good life have sprouted from every level of 
achieved unity. Individualism is the exploitation of the marvelous 
and undisputed integration of the single human organism. On this 
level prudence and frugality tend to become exalted as supreme 
virtues and commercial and industrial democracies arise. Religion 
is at its lowest ebb. Men treat religion as a fire escape—life is a 
form of barter. The psychologists discover the self as the spring 
of conduct and biology exploits the struggle for survival. There 
are positive features of this weltanschawung—slavery in its grosser 
form dies—the idea of even-handed justice becomes the ideal of 
law, and science in the limited sense of the analytical understanding 
flourishes. Knowledge is treated as instrumental. We speak of the 
cash value of ideas and the university becomes an adjunct of the 
sales department. There is a general apotheosis of the practical 
where practical means instrumental, useful, and uncritical. This 
is the pattern of society in traditional America. 
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But a new attack is being made on the problem of social organiza- 
tion at the level of society. Society is coming to be looked at as a 
genuine real—not an artifact of external composition. John Dewey 
is perhaps our most conscious exponent of this new social realism. 
A long record of interest in, and exposition of, the concept of society 
has come to expression in his new book, The Public and its Problems, 
and in a recent paper, ‘‘Social as Category.’’ Dewey’s argument 
is to the effect that the fragmentariness of individual life is due to 
an act of abstraction from the social context. Man is radically 
social; indeed he can find himself only in social organization. 
‘‘There are only a few sociologists,’’ he writes, ‘‘who have ventured 
as yet to assert that there is something distinctive or unique in social 
phenomena; so we are met with a paradoxical situation in which 
social phenomena are isolated from physical and organic considera- 
tions and yet are explained in physical, organic, or psychological 
terms instead of in characteristically social terms’’ (Monist, Vol. 
XXXVIII, p. 166). ‘‘The view of those is superficial who fail to 
see that in the social the physical is taken up into a wider and 
more complex and delicate system of interactions so that it takes 
on new properties by release of potentialities previously confined 
because of absence of full interaction’”’ (ibid., p. 169). The crite- 
rion of all value is social for this school of social philosophers.’ 

At this level religion gets added significance. It is no mere 
means of individual salvation, but an expression of the racial soul. 
Life is a form of sympathy and mutuality. There is much specula- 
tion on such concepts as communication, education, convention, et 
cetera. At this level knowledge is still treated as an instrument, 
although its agent or aim is social rather than individual. Nature 
is no longer a man’s private quarry, but it belongs to men taken all 
together. The university is still looked upon as a tool but for 
purposes over-individual. Social science arises—social reform and 
‘‘progress’’ are words expressive of human aspiration. 

Science is a typical expression of the individualistic and social 
levels of integration. A real transvaluation of values occurs in the 
passage from the lower to the higher level. The fragmentary life 
of a single man gets interpreted and revaluated in the larger reality 
of the life of mankind. But the logic of this movement is the yearn- 
ing after a wholeness greater than society. The fact of society must 
find its interpretation in a universe. Philosophy, religion, and art 
are the typical expressions of this higher level of integration. Dur- 
ing the successive steps of this process of integration science takes on 
a less and less practical character because the particularistic or group 


2 Another notable publication in the same cause is Jordan’s Forms of In- 
diwiduality. 
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purposes which science has to serve have broken down under the 
scrutiny of an expanding consciousness. When we talk social science 
we are usually concerned with devices for making effective some ac- 
cepted de facto desire or ideal. Our problems in government are 
the institution of devices for the realization of the expressed will 
of some man or group of men. To such problems scientific formula- 
tions apply, for the question is—How shall we get what we already 
want? Knowledge at this level is indeed an instrument of the will. 
But the philosophical interpretation of social organization goes be- 
yond the interpretation of science into a criticism of its de facto 
forms and ideals. This criticism is knowledge no longer in bondage 
to practice. It seeks to bring nothing to pass; but rather to behold 
the empirical revelation of the will through experience. The social 
question ceases to be, How shall we get what we already want? and 
becomes the question, What do we really want? Such a question 
is not even intelligible in terms of positivistic science. Intelligence 
as instrument knows nothing of the spirit of criticism. When Dewey 
proposes that intelligence is to be employed in the production of 
social goods he utters the nobler sentiments of men who have dis- 
covered that the individual is but a fragment in a social real unity. 
Such a science has no use for the cantankerous philosopher who would 
stay the ardor of immanent action by asking, Are we sure we want 
what we think we want? This is not a practical question and admits 
of no practical answer. It does not make life efficient, it makes it 
merely human, and perhaps divine. For such a questioner the 
university is not a means to an end other than itself, an instrument 
of power or passion, but rather, with its literature, its history, art, 
and science the university is a great reflective enterprise to bring 
action into the bondage of thought—it criticizes and humanizes life. 

Those who have followed contemporary instrumentalism, espe- 
cially in the writing of Dewey, have observed a subtle though sig- 
nificant disintegration of the original positivism and a growth in 
its place of a marked realism of the Platonic or medieval sort. 
Such a change is deeply significant of fundamental shifts of emphasis 
in metaphysical method and result. The direction of such a trans- 
formation is more significant than its achieved interpretation. In- 
strumentalism may yet write a chapter on religion and art worthy 
of comparison with its chapters on industry and social reform. 
When it does it will become even more acutely aware of the awkward 
and altogether unfortunate connotation of the word ‘‘instrumental.’’ 
It will eventually have to say something more significant about 
metaphysics than that we can get along without it. The atomic 
character of biological science does not supply adequate materials 
for a philosophical synthesis. If a realistic social theory begins to 
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associate with pragmatism the time may be at hand for the birth of 
metaphysics in America. 

I have now argued, first, that the persistent motive for social or- 
ganization is a general impulse toward wholeness and, second, that 
this impulse is no existential psychic phenomenon, but rather an 
involuted process marked by implication and coherence and strongly 
resembling a logical process. The great yearning of man is the 
yearning for wholeness. The individual seeks through such con- 
cepts as equity and justice to integrate his life with the life of other 
men past, present, and future. Through such concepts as religion 
and teleology we seek to integrate life with the whole of reality. 
The persistent motive for social organization is therefore not prac- 
tical and instrumental as if it were on the level of biological and 
psychological science, but it is speculative and ideal in character. 
All organization grows out of the apprehension of the fragmentary 
and restless flow of existence. Mind is at work at all levels aug- 
menting, supplementing, and integrating. Social structure is a 
stage of relatively adequate integration, but the same motive which 
organizes society must recognize the demand for a higher unity of 
man and nature. We shall find no rest until we find rest in the 
ens realissimum. 


H. G. TownsEnp. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 





LANGUAGE AS BEHAVIOR AND AS SYMBOLISM 


MONG the most firmly established fallacies in current thought 

is the conception that language consists of symbols. Accord- 

ingly it is the purpose of the present paper to examine this fallacy 

to the end that we may achieve some better notion of the nature of 
language. 

In a paper on language it would be highly inappropriate to trip 
ourselves in ‘‘language’s tangled skein.’? The term ‘‘language’’ 
stands for many things. Let us therefore at the threshold of our 
inquiry attempt to make clear what we plan to treat. Our interest 
is in living language, the sort of thing that occurs when men con- 
verse. We exclude, therefore, those phases of language that belong 
to the stuff of books. The verbal stones of poetry or prose construc- 
tion, whether musical sounds or visual signs, fall without our pur- 
view. As we shall see, it is the confusion of living language with 
this dead product of speech or writing (and printing) which is in 
part the basis of the symbolization conception.’ 

1 Note that the distinction between psychological and non-psychological 
language is not the same distinction as that between speech (spoken-auditory 


language) and gestural, or other forms of non-articulate language. All of 
these are living language. 
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Having thus delimited our subject we may now attempt a separa- 


tion of symbolism and language. First a few remarks about the 
former. 


SYMBOLISM 


Symbology is the science of implied relations. The simplest of 
these relations is that obtaining between two things. One of these 
is called the signifier and the other the significant. The symbologist 
is interested in the conditions under which each of the members of 
a couple imply or stand for the other. 

Symbology might be regarded as either an independent or an 
applied science. As an independent study it is interested in re- 
lations irrespective of the specific nature of the related members. 
When, on the other hand, symbology is primarily concerned with the 
nature of the related members, it becomes a branch or aspect of some 
other science, for example, logic or mathematics. 

Language may also be a field of symbological application. When 
spoken and written words constitute the materials of symbology, 
symbols naturally become of interest to the linguist and the psy- 
chologist. But this fact merely warns us to observe clearly the 
distinction between linguistics, the symbology of language, and the 
psychology of language. 

We take it as invariably true that when linguistic phenomena are 
most symbolic they are farthest removed from being behavioristic 
or psychological. The best example of symbolic language is repre- 
sented by the relation of words and things. When words are taken 
to be symbols it is assumed that the names of things or of acts con- 
stitute the signifiers for those things or acts as significants. Hence, 
it is clear that symbology applies best to language when words are 
regarded as objects or marks on paper. 

Verbal acts, too, can be symbols. Quite as much so as things. 
But does this mean that speech is a type of symbolism? Decidedly 
not. There is no justification for calling true linguistic reactions 
symbols.? 

A sharp line divides adaptational acts from symbols. Even the 
members of a simple stimulus and response couple are not symbols 
one of the other. In what sense is it true that the hot object which 
stimulates me to jerk my hand away when I perform a reflex reaction 
is a symbol of something? Only by the most arbitrary conversion 
could the situation be so interpreted. How much less then can we 

2At this point we may indicate the desirability of reserving the term 
‘‘linguisties’’ for living language, while language symbols may be represented 
by the term ‘‘ verbal signs.’’ We may add, too, that the conversion of language 


into symbols is quite impossible when we leave the realm of single word names 
to go to the field of connected discourse. 
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convert the speaking behavior situation into a symbol relation. 
When a person speaks to me, his speech reaction stimulates me to 
act. Why should his action be regarded as a symbol instead of a 
stimulus? Clearly to do so means that we have fallen into the 
error that stimuli words (acts in this case) are signs. 

But our inquiry does not stop here. Let us not limit our situa- 
tion to two variables. Assume that our relation is triadic, including 
(1) the person who utters the words, (2) the words, and (3) the 
thing to which they are reactions. When a person utters a word 
or a sentence, must we regard the utterance as a symbol signifying 
the thing to which it is a response? 

Language is not symbology. While it is possible to stand be- 
side a speaker and interpret his words as symbols standing for 
things, this does not mean that language is symbolic. No more so 
than the comet is a symbol of kneeling, although we might observe 
a person kneel whenever a comet swims into his ken. True we may 
symbolize or interpret the comet as a sign of required worship. This 
is merely applying a name to a thing, to wit, calling it a symbol. 
But clearly the name represents no description of the thing. It 
does not expose its essential character or function. The comet, and 
by analogy the word, is only a symbol by someone’s thinking or 
saying so or otherwise intentionally or unintentionally making it 
so by their action. 


LANGUAGE 


Language is behavior. It is adjustmental performances. To 
speak is to adapt oneself to a situation. Language is surely not 
essentially the setting up of symbols. Now it is true that speak- 
ing reactions involve two stimuli, the thing spoken of and the person 
spoken to.* But does the fact that the speaker tells the hearer some- 
thing about the thing spoken of make his speech into symbols for 
the thing? 

Surely there is neither an intentional nor unintentional setting 
up of a symbol. The person, being a speaking animal, simply per- 
forms that kind of action. As a matter of fact, the speaker may 
not be able to adjust himself in the situation by speech reactions. 
When an auto is about to strike some person, especially when the 
latter is a very young child, the acting individual merely pulls the 
other person out of the way. Speaking is an alternative form of 
adjustment only when there is time, and when there is an under- 
standing hearer. 

Psychological or genuine language is never merely a series of 
counters standing for things or acts. It is impossible to think of 


8 For an objective psychological description of language, cf. Kantor, Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, Volume II, 1926, Ch. 23. 
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the intimate adjustmental acts such as psychological language as 
being mere signifiers. To do so is to overlook all of the actual 
adjustmental event. Here we see why the symbolizers of language 
are not favorably inclined toward interjections. The latter are hard 
to place as symbols. 

Even though every linguist may fall into the error of treating 
spoken words as symbols or signs, he yet knows full well that they 
are not that sort of thing. When one is on one’s guard, it is quite 
permissible metaphorically to describe spoken words as things. To 
be on one’s guard, however, is to appreciate that language consists 
of superlatively active behavior which is constantly becoming modi- 
fied and changed ; so that a particular act now constitutes a reaction 
to one thing and soon after to something else. Even spoken words 
are in no sense fixed elements bearing a direct and definite relation 
to a referred-to object. Words regarded as symbols are still farther 
removed from psychological adjustment than are the words or action 
patterns of the grammarian. 

To crystallize speaking events into symbols results only in forcing 
out of the events all that actually transpires. It leaves out such 
factors as the person speaking to himself, in which ease obviously 
no definite symbology is necessary. The speaking individual need 
not be referring something to someone. Further it leaves out the 
definite conditions of the reaction. A speaking individual is not 
merely translating an object into a symbol or using a symbol which 
stands for an object. He is casually, excitedly, or irritatedly re- 
sponding to a situation. His response, so far as words are concerned, 
may be all jargon. 

One can, of course, speak symbolically. This is the case when 
one adapts oneself linguistically by writing or signalling. But in 
any event, the person is performing a distinct psychological adapta- 
tion. It is immaterial whether the adaptational response consists 
of speaking or writing words, making gestures, sending flowers or 
bonbons, developing mathematical equations, or waving a flag or a 
lantern. Symbols can very definitely be used as tools in adapting 
oneself linguistically. For instance, when I want to talk to a student 
about a reflex action, I use pictures to aid me in my adaptation. 
But the pictures are in no sense my acts of adaptation. The dia- 
grams I project on the screen are not my conversation. They are 
often so much better as instructorial tools as obviously not to be the 
same phenomena.* 

Speaking is entirely different from setting up a sign which refers 
to some thing or condition signified. In the latter case, the sign 

4 Since our primary task in this paper is to keep different things distinct, 


we must point out that in this illustration we add to our linguistic and symbo- 
logical phenomena an educational or social factor. 
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or symbol, even if it be the most active performance, must be re- 
garded as a fixed thing, a sheer member of a relation. The im- 
portant adaptation from the standpoint of the symbologist is to be 
made by the person who takes the symbol in its proper relationship 
to that thing or condition symbolized.® 

An important question arises. Do not those who insist upon 
making language into symbols do so because of the psychological 
factor involved? Apparently it appears to them that because sym- 
bols are set up for others to see or make use of that there is a lin- 
guistic element added to symbols. Even on this basis we must 
deny that symbolism is language. How can the mere fact that a 
person sets up symbols to puzzle or enlighten somebody make either 
the symbols or the activity into language? Does the sheer intro- 
duction of a psychological factor transform a symbological situation 
into linguistic activity? Decidedly not. Not even when symbols 
are verbal. The symbolizing activity is no more a linguistic response 
than putting a red light upon a pile of debris at sundown. The 
intention of warning somebody or the desire to avoid an accident 
is not language. No more is the act of taking an object from one 
place and putting it some place else. The problem here is the actual 
character of a psychological performance. 

Now so far we have been considering the linguistic fact from the 
standpoint of the speaker. Let us turn then from the language 


reaction of a person which stimulates some other individual, to the 
reaction of this other person when he adjusts himself to such a 
stimulus. 


Is the linguistic hearing reaction ® nothing but a response to a 
symbol?* To say yes means that we misinterpret a complex adjust- 
ment in the interest of traditional prejudice. At once we forget the 
complex linguistic situation out of which our hearing response 
emerges as from a living matrix of human circumstances. 

Upon us now devolves the task of inquiring into the nature of 
a linguistic hearing reaction. In the first place it is a distinctive 
form of adjustment. During its performance the person comes into 
referential contact with some stimulus object—the thing spoken of. 
Can we make clearer this referential response? Perhaps not, al- 
though in the light of the total conversation of which this response 

5 Here, too, knowing or recognizing that the lantern or word stands for 
something is not language, but some other sort of psychological performance. 

6 Unfortunately the poverty of our language deprives us of a name for this 
distinct and important form of psychological behavior. 

7It is significant that even the symbolizers of language have not gone to 
the absurd length of making the hearing reaction into a symbol. Since both 
types of linguistic responses are reciprocal phases of a language event this fact 
perhaps argues that speaking events do not consist of symbol relations. 
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constitutes a part we understand it thoroughly. This referential 
response consists of psychologically getting into contact with an 
object or event so we can learn about it, know it, appreciate or take 
delight in it. This response is a precurrent or a preparatory reac- 
tion in function. But in no sense is it a response to asymbol. When 
I am the hearer of something spoken to me I react to the object and 
not to a symbol of it. 

As we have indicated, every linguistic reaction is a response to 
two simultaneous stimuli. Does this fact warrant us in making 
the other person’s reaction-stimulus into a symbol? We think not. 
That auxiliary stimulus is no more a symbol than the bell in the 
conditioned response experiment is a symbol to the dog for the food. 
In that experiment, after the conditioning, we merely have two 
stimuli either of which will call out the secretion reflex. 

Naturally the linguistic situation is entirely different from the 
conditioned reflex situation. To mention only one thing, the two 
eliciters of the response in the conditioned reflex experiment are 
independent functions, while in the case of the linguistic situation 
the two stimuli are absolutely interdependent and simultaneously 
operating functions. Again, linguistic situations, of course, are 
highly complicated affairs, and as we have indicated, the referential 
response is not ordinarily an independent response although it might 
be. On the contrary, it is usually connected with many other kinds 
of reactions to the adjustment stimuli objects. There are in addi- 
tion knowledge and understanding responses as well as affective 
behavior of various sorts. 

Perhaps we can put our finger on the nerve of the difficulty of 
those who symbolize language by indicating that what they mean by 
saying that a linguistic hearing reaction is a response to a symbol 
is that the knowing responses which accompany referential adjust- 
ment are responses to symbols. Clearly they are confusing here 
knowing and understanding responses with acts of responding to 
symbols. This multiplies our errors by two. Granting that we have 
meaning and understanding reactions in linguistic situations, are 
these reactions simply reactions to symbols? No more so, we should 
say, than in the case of responding to a conditioning stimulus ob- 
ject. It is not within our province, however, to unmask this error, 
for even if understanding and knowing were symbolization processes 
this would have no manner of effect upon our problem, since under- 
standing patently is not language. 

It appears that here once more those who symbolize language 
isolate words, namely, the dead fruits of speech, and make them into 


8 Here the question arises whether the stimuli for implicit behavior are 


symbols. For a study of implicit stimuli see Kantor’s Principles of Psychology, 
Vol. I, Ch. 10. 
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signifiers or elements in a relational couple. These, as we have 
indicated, are indeed symbols. This brings us to a consideration of 
what is involved when we actually respond to symbols. 

Symbols are no more language than the object in the road that 
is used as a landmark for a certain purpose. True enough that ob- 
ject means something to me. When I see it, I know I must turn to 
the right; but where in this whole situation is there that living 
interaction in which some one speaks to some one or tells him where 
to go? Symbols are very definitely objects of particular sorts and 
they indeed exhibit stimulational functions. As substitute stimuli 
they elicit understanding responses among others, but in no case as 
symbols do they constitute any essential feature of a living lin- 
guistic event.° 

The words in a book or hieroglyphics on a monument may be 
regarded as symbols in this same sense. When I discover what these 
words or signs stand for, it is no violation of metaphor to say that 
these hieroglyphies excite and enlarge my understanding. They are 
my teachers. From them I learn all the glories and vicissitudes of 
a departed race of people. I know how they lived, worshipped, and 
spoke. Now even if these signs are the crystallized precipitates of 
what was once actual adjustmental language, they are obviously not 
so any longer. 

Again, I visit a foreign country. I hear a strange tongue spoken. 
I infer that the speaker is telling the other person something. By 
analogy with my own speech activities the words spoken convey to 
me a world of meaning. I understand much of what is going on. 
If anything that stimulates me to understand is a symbol, we have 
here perfectly operating symbols, but no language. 

In none of these cases am I as the hearer or reader involved 
in a language situation. I am not adjusting myself to linguistic 
stimulation. I am neither engaged in conversation nor being com- 
manded or requested to do something.*® My reaction is a psycho- 
logical response to an event precisely as when I see the lightning 
and know that I must hurry home to avoid a drenching. 

Our task of separating symbolism from language is finished. 
We conclude that language as living phenomena can not be regarded 
as other than behavior. Language consists of a series of adjust- 
mental interactions and not a set of symbols. 

This does not mean, of course, that language can not be sym- 
bolized. That it can we have already indicated. We can symbolize 
any kind of data. Then why not language? We can just as well 

9 As we have pointed out in discussing the speech phase of language, sym- 


bols, of course, can constitute features of a complex linguistic situation. 
10 All three of these terms, of course, refer to the sorts of bi-stimulational 


activities mentioned above. 
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abstract all the actual content of a stimulus and response event as of 
any other. It is no great feat to make the speaker’s action, which 
ordinarily is a stimulating response, into a signifier as a fixed cor- 
relate to an object as significant. But the slight value this proce- 
dure promises for linguistic description is indicated by the fact that 
the object may just as well be made the signifier as the significant. 

One more point. Let us not be misunderstood. So far we have 
been interested in the actual nature of language. We may freely 
admit that for purposes of studying language and organizing our 
knowledge about language we must symbolize such data. All sci- 
ences must make use of such contrived relationship as symbolizing 
is concerned with. But surely we can not confuse such schematic 
materials designed to describe language with the actual language 
which we are attempting to describe. 


THE MECHANISMS FOR SYMBOLIZING LANGUAGE 


In view of the quite obvious differences between symbols and 
language the question arises as to how it is possible to confound 
them. What are the mechanisms of transforming language into 
symbols? We have already suggested one. Namely, we start with 
the confusion of verbal signs—written or printed characters which 
are symbols—with living language which is not. 

Another such mechanism is the employment of the principle of 
context. Essentially this principle amounts to a process of loading 
symbols with definite linguistic content. The result is that symboliz- 
ing becomes language. In this way one takes care of the fact that 
one can adapt oneself adequately to different circumstances with the 
same acts such as pair, pare, pear.’ 

A typical example of the employment of the context mechanism 
is to assume that what the speaker does is to act in such a way as 
not only to symbolize the reference, but to express an attitude toward 
the listener and the thing referred to, to bring about effects in the 
listener, and to make his reference in the easiest and best way. While 
the symbolist may reject as irrelevant some of the factors of the 
psychological action, he may put in a sufficient number to make his 
symbology correspond pretty closely to a language situation. But 
here it 1s in no sense pure symbological relations that are being dis- 
cussed, but something else. In other words, symbology is no longer 
regarded as the science of relations. But all of these manipulations 
enable us to see the likenesses and differences between symbology 
and language. 

11 Note that these three words stand for a large number of different acts 


and not merely three. Here is a practical illustration of the striking difference 
between symbols and acts. 
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Another mechanism for converting language into symbols is 
based upon monitorial prescriptions concerning the use of word 
symbols. The point here is that whenever we employ word symbols 
they must be regarded as precise instruments for our thought and 
more overt conduct. To illustrate, when a person speaks or writes 
of god, beauty, virtue, or freedom we prescribe a proper correlation 
between the language symbols and their referents. When these 
things actually exist, then the words must explicitly refer to them. 
If not, the metaphorical character of the speech symbols should be 
manifest. Linguistic symbology thus stands for the appropriateness 
and serviceability of words or phrases. The goal of such a study is 
to avoid error or misunderstanding in the use of language in order 
not to mislead oneself or others. One would not then be controlled 
by words, or substitute words for things. Such a study of sym- 
bolization culminates in the refinement of word usage. Thus it 
serves the same purpose as refinement of symbolization in logic and 
mathematics, in which clear thinking and proper calculation are 
the targets aimed at. 

Such admonitory prescription may also be applied to living lan- 
guage. For, changing one’s emphasis from word symbols to actual 
acts it is well to warn speakers to be careful in their speech. Speech 
is the adjustment to surroundings. Why not, then, be cautious and 
adapt ourselves well. What is involved here is really style of speech. 
We can not but regard this mechanism as a feeble means of turning 
language into symbols. The monitorial principle has exceedingly 
limited application. It can only apply to grammatical expression. 
But even here actual language will not tolerate the taskmaster. 
Bad grammar is a problem of etiquette and not of linguistics. 


TRADITIONAL INFLUENCES UPON THE SYMBOLIZATION OF LANGUAGE 


The confounding of language with symbology and the consequent 
complete misinterpretation of the former has its roots deep in a 
number of interrelated intellectual traditions. Let us consider only 
the conceptions of expression and communication. The idea that 
language is an instrument for the expression and communication 
of thought weighs heavily upon linguistic scholarship. As long as 
language is conceived of in this way it can not escape its thing, sign, 
and symbol character. 

So far as expression is concerned this conception harks back to 
the old spiritistic psychology. Language according to this tradition 
consists of words or acts which materialize spiritistic or mentalistic 
states. That this worthless and outworn tradition need not stand 
in the way of a correct understanding of language is indicated by 
the availability of a completely objective psychology which can en- 
tirely supplant the mentalistic tradition. 
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Language as the communication of ideas, feelings, and desires 
is only a modified and an applied form of the expression idea. It 
is modified merely to describe how A can translate his ideas into 
words, so they can be retranslated into B’s ideas. To what we have 
already said about such a crude conception we need add nothing 
more. 

But this communication conception might be improved. By com- 
munication may be meant merely the process of translation from 
one language to another. Communication of this type may be re- 
garded as an entirely objective affair. The example is my speaking 
English which someone translates into French. But it is easy to 
see that it is only by a process of tearing out the adjustmental actions 
completely from their actual situations that words are reduced to 
sheer counters. Such a procedure emphasizes the great contrast 
between living language and the symbols to which it is reduced. 

There remains another form of objective communication, namely, 
my speaking in order to inform someone of my desires, thoughts, or 
intentions. The proper description of this event concerns language 
as actual adaptational behavior and offers no warrant for the 
symbolization process. 

With these suggestions concerning the traditional influences upon 
the symbolization of language we conclude our paper. We submit 
that when these are extruded from the linguistic domain the differ- 
ences as well as the connections between language and symbols will 
become increasingly evident. 


J. R. Kantor. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
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Principles and Problems of Right Thinking: A Textbook for Logic, 
Reflective Thinking, and Orientation Courses. Epwin ARTHUR 
Burrr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1928. xii-++ 590 pp. 


The subtitle indicates that Professor Burtt has here attempted 
to produce a textbook suitable for beginning courses in logic, reflec- 
tive thinking, and orientation. Three introductory chapters (Part 
I) diseuss the various types of learning, showing how reflective think- 
ing differs from other types and expounding the hindrances and 
aids to right thinking. Part II (Chapters IV—VIII) constitutes 
a revision of traditional logic achieved by organizing the material 
around the five steps in a complete act of thought as set forth in 
Dewey’s How We Think. The syllogism and the immediate infer- 
ences are treated as the fourth step. Practical problems in which 
time presses and certain problems in pure mathematics, terminate 
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with the fourth step, according to Professor Burtt, and these are 
considered in the concluding chapters of Part II. Part III, Chapters 
IX-XIII, first deals with Mill’s methods as representing the fifth 
step (empirical verification). The method of concomitant varia- 
tions is rejected in favor of the method of functional analysis, which 
is well expounded in Chapter XI. This is followed by a long chapter 
on statistics and correlation, and this by a still longer one, sketching 
the development of modern natural science. Part IV (Chapters 
XIV-XXI) deals with the thinking exhibited in the concrete sub- 
ject-matter of what Professor Burtt calls extra-scientific fields. 
There is a chapter on theory of value, on ethics, on law, on history, 
on metaphysics, on esthetics, and on religion. 

The book is well written throughout. It contains selected, an- 
notated references at the end of each chapter, excellent marginal 
side-headings, numerous diagrams, some illustrations, and a fair 
index. It is the most comprehensive logic textbook that has ema- 
nated from pragmatist circles in this country. One is surprised to 
find it so thoroughly American as to ignore entirely the valuable 
contributions made to pragmatist logic by British thinkers, especially 
Boyce Gibson, Alfred Sidgwick, and F. C. 8S. Schiller. Even though 
the author found it impossible to utilize material from these authors 
in his discussions, he might have included their books in his lists of 
references, none of which are long. 

I believe that it will be generally agreed that Professor Burtt has 
failed to accomplish his aim of producing a combination orientation 
and logic textbook. His discussions are too difficult, involved, criti- 
cal, and technical for the average college freshman. No doubt the 
book would be useful for a finishing course in the senior year, but 
the course in reflective thinking, ordinarily given in the freshman 
year, requires a much simpler text. 

The three introductory chapters are excellent in connecting logic 
with psychology, and this is especialy valuable in view of the fact 
that the usual sequence is from a course in psychology to one in ele- 
mentary logic. But in treating the mentality of apes as sub-reflective 
and purely imitative, Professor Burtt seems to me to have over- 
looked the full import of Kéhler’s experiments indicating that apes 
are capable of analytic and synthetic thought of a simple type. He 
also implies that the mentality of infants is sub-reflective. His as- 
sertion that ‘‘the main condition of reflective analysis is language’’ 
(p. 43) implies that language is the basic prerequisite of reflective 
thinking, whereas it is rather its chief instrument. 

Professor Burtt overstates Professor Dewey’s contribution to 
logic so far as the five steps are concerned, claiming for Professor 
Dewey what I feel sure he would not claim for himself. I refer to 
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such statements as the following: ‘‘The importance of Dewey’s analy- 
sis lies in the fact that it is an empirically verifiable dissection of 
thinking into its temporally successive elements, which can be ob- 
served in their functioning in every isolable piece of thinking. . .’’ 
(p. 98). ‘*We need to analyze typical examples of reflective thought 
in order to break it up into its distinguishable steps. . . . We owe 
it to Professor Dewey in our own day that such an analysis is now 
available. Earlier logicians had made contributions, but it is he 
who for the first time has given an empirically verifiable analysis of 
an entire unit of reflection as it actually occurs in the experience of 
a thinker. The analysis breaks up such a unit of reflection into five 
steps stated in their natural temporal order’’ (p. 84). Two claims 
are evidently here made. First, that ‘‘every isolable piece of think- 
ing’’ is analyzable as a temporal process of reflective thinking into 
four or five steps. Secondly, that Dewey was the first logician to 
make such a detailed analysis and to note the essential character of 
each step. 

Now I can not believe that Dewey would say that every isolable 
piece of thinking is a temporal process analyzable into four or five 
distinct steps. What he would say is that all thinking is inferential 
and involves the apprehension of an implicative system or objective 
meaning, a view which is summarily stated by Professor Burtt on 
page 152. But this is quite different from the assertion that every 
isolable piece of thinking is analyzable into five steps of a temporal 
process. For example, if I happen to be looking at an elephant and 
it suddenly dawns upon me that the elephant’s trunk is his nose, I 
have undoubtedly thought. I have made an inference, apprehended 
a meaning, grasped the content of an implicative system, but where 
are the five steps? Surely Professor Dewey would say that thinking 
or inference is involved or embodied in such a judgment, but just 
as surely would he deny that it is analyzable into the five steps of a 
complete act of reflective thinking. 

In regard to the second claim, is it fair to Welton to dismiss his 
analysis of reasoning into four steps, each of which is carefully 
characterized and which are essentially the same as Dewey’s steps, 
with the statement ‘‘earlier logicians had made contributions’’? 
But not only do we find these steps clearly differentiated in Welton’s 
great Manual of Logic, and in the textbooks of Mellone and Joseph 
who took them from him, but three of the steps are clearly, if 
briefly, stated in De Morgan’s Budget of Paradoxes. Nor have I 
ever seen noted the close similarity between Dewey’s five steps and 
the steps in the learning process as analyzed by Herbart, of whom 
Dewey was a close student (See Dewey’s Principles of Psychology). 
The history of the discovery of the now famous five steps has not 
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been written, but when it is Professor Burtt will find that he has 
overstated Professor Dewey’s contribution. This is not to deny the 
real value of Professor Dewey’s analysis, of which I have a high 
opinion. Nor is it to deny that human thinking has a temporal 
character. All that I am urging here is the importance of imme- 
diate knowledge in which the thinking is of such a short duration as 
to be completely unanalyzable into steps, even though, as I should 
insist with Professor Dewey, it is inferential and embodies an im- 
plicative system. 

The result of Professor Burtt’s revision of traditional logic is 
the reduction of the whole of it to a single chapter, divided into ten 
sections. The order of treatment is quite different from that usu- 
ally followed. He begins with the categorical syllogism, explaining 
Professor Montague’s symbolism and giving a brief and wholly in- 
adequate account of meaning, whose mystery and wonder awe him 
into the statement ‘‘Fortunately, we do not need to enter such 
debates’’ (p. 152). He then considers definition and classification, 
relegating intension and extension of terms to a very brief para- 
graph. This is followed by a summary account of the immediate 
inferences, omitting inversion, in which Professor Burtt argues that 
an O proposition can be converted (see the example on page 175) 
and that an E proposition can be contraposed. In a note on page 
177 he says the older logical theory does not permit the contraposi- 
tion of an EF proposition and proceeds to show how it can be done, 
namely, by obverting the converse. But the obverted converse of 
an E proposition is a step toward inversion. Professor Burtt de- 
votes two sections to irregular arguments, dealing here with sym- 
metrical and transitive relations, with asymmetrical and intransitive 
relations, under which he gives an account of number, and with 
relations of inclusion and exclusion. Under the latter relations 
he brings his discussion of the hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms 
and the dilemma. He also introduces here a discussion of the valid 
moods of the categorical syllogism. Adopting Venn’s diagrams, in- 
stead of the usual Euler’s circles, Professor Burtt uses several pages 
to illustrate the relations of inclusion and exclusion in the various 
moods of the syllogism. Accepting Venn’s doctrine that some A 
propositions do not assert existence, he is led to deny the validity 
of the mood AAI in Fig. III, while asserting the validity of the 
mood AJI in that figure. (See the note on page 210, the diagram 
for AAI, Fig. III, on page 219 (with note), and the diagram for 
All, Fig. III, on page 220). This is another curious modification 
of the traditional theory. Professor Burtt’s aim is to incorporate 
enough of Venn’s symbolic logic into the deductive logic to prepare 
students for courses in symbolic logie (see Preface). This is a 
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laudable aim, but, after all, is Dewey’s logical theory really com- 
patible with the logical theory of Venn and the symbolic logicians? 
I think not, but this is hardly the place to argue the matter. Fol- 
lowing the diagrams there is a brief and inadequate account of the 
fallacies, and a conclusion on the analysis of complex arguments. 
There is much in this interesting chapter which calls for comment, 
but I must pass on. 

In asserting that some thinking terminates with the fourth step 
Professor Burtt implies that experimental is the only kind of veri- 
fication. If he would enlarge his conception to include other types 
he would not have to deny that the fifth step is present in some cases. 
His narrow conception of verification makes it necessary for him 
to rule out as unverifiable many hypotheses that are really verifiable, 
although not experimentally. 

Professor Burtt subordinates the exposition of Mill’s methods to 
a criticism of them. Every student of Bradley knows that they are 
open to criticism, but a beginner will not get much from the critical 
approach. Pedagogically the proper procedure seems to me to be 
to subordinate criticism to exposition. In his account of the meth- 
ods the author perpetuates the error of making the joint method 
stronger than the method of difference, in spite of Mill’s explicit 
statement to the contrary. This error evidently will not down. 
The chapter on statistics and correlation is too long and is need- 
lessly meticulous and complicated. It is also likely to mislead the 
student into thinking that coefficients of correlation are percentages 
(see especially p. 315). The chapter on the principles of scientific 
progress is difficult, but interesting and informative, and clarified 
by good diagrams. <A novel feature of the author’s account of sci- 
entific method is his recommending the solution of eryptogams as the 
best easy way of securing practice in the process of scientific dis- 
covery, acknowledging his indebtedness for the suggestion to Pro- 
fessor Charner M. Perry (pp. 426 ff.). 

Professor Burtt calls the fields of knowledge discussed in Part 
IV extra-scientific. How passing strange, indeed, what an unpar- 
ralleled paradox, that a thinker who so ardently admires Professor 
Dewey should ban the social sciences from the holy of holies and 
allow them only standing room in the outer court of the temple! 
The truth seems to me to be that this material is not so much extra- 
scientific as it is extra-logical, in the sense that its inclusion rests 
upon the false assumption that thinking in each of these fields has 
special differentie comprehensible by a beginning student. It is 
difficult enough to make such students understand the difference 
between the natural and the social sciences. Just how thinking in 
law differs from thinking in history, or ethies, or esthetics the author 
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has certainly not made clear. All of this part of the book is 
sceptical, positivistic, and negative. The chapter on religion is so 
negative that Professor Burtt felt that it was necessary to justify 
his attitude in the preface. However, these chapters may well serve 
teachers for chopping-blocks on which to split their own kindling, 
and their inclusion in the book may thereby be justified. 


DANIEL SOMMER Rosinson. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


Ia Renaissance Religieuse. Introduction and Conclusion by 
GroraEs Guy-Granp. Paris: Félix Alean. Pp. 269. 


This collection of essays by sixteen writers holding differing 
points of view is interesting on account of the variety of opinions 
expressed, but disappointing in that the expression is often merely 
polemical. The question whether a religious renaissance has actually 
come to France is put by M. Guy-Grand in the Introduction. It is 
answered with an emphatic affirmative by the first writer, a Roman 
Catholic, who tries to prove his point by producing statistics show- 
ing the growth of the Church. This gives a Protestant author the 
chance to suggest that a movement dominated by the names Bou- 
troux and Bergson can not well be exclusively Catholic, and stimu- 
lates a Jewish writer in his turn to say some very disquieting, even 
though not wholly pertinent, things about the anti-Semitism of both 
Thomas Aquinas and Luther. An essay on Aquinas which makes 
the claim that the world is turning from Kantian idealism to Tho- 
mistic realism is followed by another essay in which the Thomistic 
philosophy is arraigned as consisting of a hodge-podge of irrecon- 
cilable opposites and as unworthy to be called rational, scientific, 
or coherent. Two interestingly imaginative essays bid farewell to 
Christianity and set forth the advantages of the ‘‘new humanism”’ 
in poetic rather than argumentative fashion. The last section of 
the book discusses the possibility of combining the best features of 
Western and Eastern thought to form an eclectic religion in which 
both scientific urge and inquiétude de l’infini may find satisfaction. 

At the end the reader is forced to believe that if a religious 
renaissance should come in France or elsewhere it would be claimed 
by one religious group and by that fact would become unacceptable 
to all the others. Each sect or division is apparently unwilling to 
recognize as religious any idea which fails to make use of the terms 
with which it is familiar. That this is so is not entirely surprising 
when one considers the complex set of emotions which make up 
religious experience. Nor is it when one realizes anew, as one 
must after reading this volume, to how great an extent, even in this 
enlightened age, religious enthusiasm is but another name for de- 
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nominational imperialism. Yet the way out will be found, if at all, 
through just such collective expressions of opinion as this with 
their revelation of the crying need for both clarity and catholicity. 
Misdirected dogmatic zeal will disappear, one can at least hope, when 
it is disclosed in its true colors. A less cloudy view of the content 
of religion will also come, one may further hope, as both psychology 
and philosophy set themselves definitely to the task of discovering 
what is implicit in the religious consciousness. The solution is hardly 
to be found, as M. Guy-Grand seems to think in his otherwise ac- 
ceptable concluding chapter, through a more emphatic affirmation 
or denial on the part of the religious man. He may be right in 
claiming that Renan brought ambiguity into the whole discussion 
by his use of indefinite terms, but his indefiniteness was that of a 
sensitive spirit who felt the complex character of the situation con- 
fronting the religious inquirer and the impossibility of confining 
such a many-sided experience within the borders of a single formula. 
It may be, as M. Guy-Grand says, both more virile and more loyal 
to say in forthright fashion, ‘‘I believe’’ or ‘‘I do not believe,’’ but 
it is not more faithful to the facts as presented. 

This book shows how thoroughgoing has been the influence on 
French religious thought of the French psychologists of the last two 
decades. The name of Delacroix is hardly mentioned, but one feels 
his presence in the minds of these writers as they inquire into the 
psychological nature of religious experience, the place of the symbol, 
the possible presence of the supernatural, the grounds for accepting 
the veridity of the religious vision. It is difficult not to believe 
that such an emphasis is at the present time distinctively French. 
If a similar compilation were to be published in Germany to-day it 
would almost surely make less reference to these questions, and more 
to value judgments, normative satisfactions, and the authority of 
the world of Geltung. Is it stretching the matter too far to say that 
such a difference points to a certain disillusionment among French 
thinkers and a contrasting German confidence in the values of the 
strenuous life? In any event it is safe to assert that while the 
reader will find this book uneven and lacking in convincing argu- 
ment he will also discover in it much poetic imagination and here 
and there bits of insight which are profound. 

J. S. Brxuer. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 
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THe PuHinosopHicaL Review. Volume XXXVIII, 2. The Ethi- 
cal Problem: Felix Adler. The Role of Experience in Descartes’ 
Theory of Method: R. M. Blake. The Regulative Idea of a Cosmos: 
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Wm. C. Swabey. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. 

BRITISH JOURNAL OF PsycHoLogy. Vol, XIX, Part 3. The Rela- 
tive Reliability of Men and Women in Intuitive Judgments of Char- 
acter: C. W. Valentine. The Limits of Correlation between Three 
Variables: J. R. Thompson. The Action Consciousness: R. H. 
Wheeler. An Analysis of the Visual Perception of Movement: H. 
R. De Silva. On the Sampling Theory of Intelligence: S. C. Dodd. 
Formalism or Associationism?: C. Spearman. 

Carr, Herbert Wildon: Leibniz. (Leaders of Philosophy, edited 
by J. L. Stocks.) Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1929. vi- 222 pp. 
$3.00. 

Clark, Elmer T.: The Psychology of Religious Awakening. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1929. 170 pp. $2.50. 

Dupréel, Eugéne: De la Nécessité. (Archives de la Société Belge 
de Philosophie, Fasc. I.) Bruxelles: Imprimerie Stevens Fréres. 
1928. 40 pp. 5 fres. 

Eldridge, Seba: The New Citizenship. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 1929. vii + 357 pp. 

Husserl, Edmund: Vorlesungen zur Phinomenologie des inneren 
Zeitbewusstseins. Herausgegeben von Martin Heidegger. Sonder- 
druck aus: ‘‘Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phinomenologische 
Forschung,’’ Bd. [X, herausgegeben von E. Husserl. Halle a. d. S.: 
Max Niemeyer. 1928. v-+132 pp. 6M. 

Roth, Leon: Spinoza. (Leaders of Philosophy, edited by J. L. 
Stocks.) Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1929. xvi-+ 250 pp. 
$3.00. 

Stadelmann, Rudolf: Vom Geist des Ausgehenden Mittelalters. 
Studien zur Geschichte der Weltanschauung von Nicolaus Cusanus 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association for its Thirtieth Annual Meet- 
ing, March 28-30, at the University of Cincinnati. 

THursDAy, Marcy 28 
8:00 p.m. 
Smoker, Hotel Sinton 
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The Criterion of Science as Proposed by Newton Louis T. More 
The Contingency and Necessity in Nature. .Harold Chapman Brown 
Foundation for Moral Leadership: An Announcement 

Wm. Allison Shimer 


Fripay, Marcu 29 


8:00 a.m. 
Breakfast: Ohio Teachers of Philosophy, Hotel Sinton 


9:30 am. 


University of Cincinnati 


The Theory of Perspectives as an Interpretation of Functional 
CE ee ee re ree Theodore T. Lafferty 
Existence A. Cornelius Benjamin 
The Law of Contradiction: Its Logical Status Albert E. Avey 
The Perception of Movement in the Philosophies of Descartes 
and Bergson Charles B. Vibbert 


Luncheon: Courtesy of the Graduate School, 
University of Cincinnati 


2:00 p.m. 


Cognitive Processes in Instinctive Action 
Nature, Mind, and Congruence.. . 
Psychology and Hedonism 


4:30-5:30 p.m. 


Visit to the Art Collection of Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Taft, recently given 
to the city as part of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


7:00 p.m. 
Dinner: University Club 


Presidential Address: On the Notion of Value.... DeWitt H. Parker 


SaturDay, Marcy 30 
8:00 a.m. 


Breakfast: The Executive Committee, Hotel Sinton 


9:30 am, 


University of Cincinnati 
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Continuity, the Form of Forms in Charles Peirce 

Charles Hartshorne 
Plato’s Threefold Doctrine of Ideas G. A. Tawney 
The Platonic Forms as Numbers.............. ..B. A. G. Fuller 


11:30 am. 


Business Meeting 


12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon 
2:30 p.m. 


Sight-seeing about Cincinnati 





The third series of lectures on the Paul Carus Foundation will 
be given in 1930 by Professor G. H. Mead. The lectures will be de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association to be held during the Christmas holidays of 
1930 at the University of California, Berkeley, California. The 
title of the lectures and further details will be announced later. 
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eontributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contente 
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Volume XXV. No. 26. December 20, 1928. 
A Behaviorist Account of Intelligence. Ortanp O. Norris. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
Index to Volume XXV. 


Volume XXVI. No.1. January 3, 1929. 


Wilhelm Dilthey. A Review of His Collected Works as an Intro- 
duction to a Phase of Contemporary German Philosophy. 


Horace L. FRIEss. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.2. January 17, 1929. 


A Behaviorist Account of Consciousness. (I.) OrtAND O. NorRIs. 
The End of a Great Legend. F. 8. C. ScHrLumr. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.3. January 31, 1929. 
A Behaviorist Account of Consciousness. (II.) Ortanp O. Norris. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.4. February 14, 1929. 
What is Dialectic? (I.) Sipney Hoox. 
The Missing Link in Human Understanding. Oskar Emit. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.5. February 28, 1929. 
What is Dialectic? (II.) Sipney Hook. 


Report of the Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. RatpH M. BLake. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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